1906-1907                 CHAPTER VIII
GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE AND RUSSIA
THE outgoing Ministers apparently had not taken their successors into their confidence about the foreign affairs described in a previous chapter, for, if they had, Sir Henry Campbell-Batinerman could scarcely have said, as he did in his first
€ch as Prime Minister (Albert Hall, December 21), that me " outlook abroad was most pleasing." By the beginning of January the new Foreign Secretary, Sir Edward Grey, had discovered that it was most unpleasing. The French Government, which was in the middle of its Morocco crisis with Germany, and, in spite of the sacrifice of its Foreign Minister, was still subject to German threats, inquired rather anxiously whether the new British Government would give the same support that had been promised by their predecessors. Since the Prime Minister had pledged himself in his Albert Hall speech to maintain the Entente with France, the answer to that extent was easy. Sir Edward Grey " promised diplomatic support in accordance with Article IX of the British-French Convention," and for the moment no more was said.
On January 9 the French Ambassador came to the Foreign Office and put the question more explicitly. He said that           I
his Government feared an attack by Germany, and that the           I
best guarantee against that possibility would be the certain           I
knowledge that Great Britain would stand behind France.           |
Sir Edbrard replied that, though he personally was of opinion in the event of an attack on France by Germany arising out of the Anglo-French Moroccan Agreement, public feeling in England would be so strong that no British Government could remain neutral, he had no authority to give any pledge which would transform die Entente into a military alliance, and such a step could not be taken without the assent of Parliament.
M. Cambon replied that war might arise so suddenly that the need for action would be a question not of days but of minutes,            }
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